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Flora and Fauna in Western Australia 
Speaker: Tony Wilson 


Tony took members on a travelogue through various regions of south-western Austra- 
lia, an entertaining record of a December camping trip. This was not the recognised 
season for such a journey but in spite of the dry conditions and the absence of water in 
creek beds between Spencers Guif and the Avon River (WA), Tony was able to cap- 
ture a fine array of digital images of fauna and fauna along the way. These he pre- 
sented via a data projector. 


The Eyre Peninsula and Gawler Ranges (SA) provided an introduction with a transi- 
tion to western ecology evident. Whilst the coastal bays provided the opportunity to 
photograph a range of migratory wadevs; sedentary shorebirds and fur seals, the hin- 
terland had spectacular granite formations and woodlands with Rufous Tree-creeper, 
Western Yellow Robin and Port Lincels Parrot-—amongst other bush birds and rap- 
tors. : 


On to Yalata at the head of the Bight and the Nullarbor and the feast of images contin- 
ued with close-up studies of flowering plants and large insects, and reptiles including 
a colourful dragon, a gecko and monitor species. Amongst bird studies shown was an 
intriguing sequence of shots of a magpie mother teaching a juvenile how to swallow 
food held in its own bill. 


The Eyre Bird Observatory on the coast at Cocklebiddy, at the western end of the 
Bight, was visited. The varying habitats here, from mallee to beach with dunes, con- 
tain an impressive diversity of wild life and flora. A highlight of images taken at the 
Observatory was the sequence showing antics of members of a flock of Major 
Mitchell's Cockatoos, in particular those doing acrobatics on an old telegraph wire. 
Another showed in close-up a Golden Whistler pausing in his song to pick out and 
swallow a camouflaged looper caterpillar! 


Next came the wheat belt with its stark comparison of the monoculture of the crop 
paddocks and the rich diversity of the remmant patches of natural bushland, together 
with the methods of harvesting water at Wave Rock. In the Avon valley serious prob- 
lems of salinity and the salting of streams were shown. 


North to the Péron Peninsula at Shark Bay and the Thick-billed Grasswren (Western 
face) - a piéce de résistance—the stromatolites at Hamlyn Bay and Shelly Beach 
nearby; then to the Murchison River with its waterfowl and waders and the wonderful 
flora reserve at Kalbarri. These provided a plethora of beautiful images of flowering 
plants and shrubs. 


A series of forest habitats were shown with distinctive characteristics—Karri, Wan- 
doo, Tuart, Jarrah and Marri. These were accompanied by impressive images of some 
of the fauna endemic to the south-west and to be found in specialised habitats. These 
included White-breasted Robin, Wester Rosella, Twenty-eight Parrot, White-tailed 
Black Cockatoo. In the Wandoo/Gastrolobium community pictures of the irresistible 
Numbats at their diurnal foraging for termites were captured. 


This presentation demonstrated Tony's skill with camera and ‘scope and powers of 
observation and was much appreciated by members present. 
Greg Binns, 
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Excursion: Sovereign Hill — Plants of the 1850s 


Eighteen members met in the foyer of Sovereign Hill Historical Park at the unusual 
time of 3:20 pm for a tour featuring the plants of Sovereign Hill. Led by Friends of 
Sovereign Hill member John Harrison who was assisted by Michael Taffe, the excur- 
sion covered an aspect of the park which can easily be overlooked. Starting at the 
lake near the entrance, the tour moved along the buildings to the west of the main 
street stopping at the rear of the Post Office then on to the gardens of Bright View cot- 
tage on Golden Point Road and St Ives, Linton cottage, Widow Wain’s cottage, 
ee cottage, the Red Hill National school and Taylor’s cottage in Speedwell 
treet. 


In the cottage and building gardens, Sovereign Hill endeavours to represent plants 
typical of the period 1851 to 1861 with garden suppliers’ catalogues aul advertise- 
ments of the period being used to determine appropriate plants. Gardens visited dis- 
played a wide range of plants, many very familiar to us now. 


At the lake adjacent to the entrance John explained how native eucalypts had been 
planted to provide a visual screen between the park and the modern day. The park 
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was established and first opened in 1970 so with the growth of the trees and the need 
to remove some, vistas of houses and buses were creeping in under the canopy. 


At each of the gardens John named plants and advised on some historical uses, dis- 
playing considerable knowledge and enthusiasm. 


The garden at the rear of the Post Office contained roses, deciduous hibiscus (Rose 
of Sharon), camellias, dianthus, violets, Californian poppy (used as a sedative), lilac, 
scarlet runner climbing beans, tomatoes, celery, globe artichoke, strawberries, bo- 
rage (leaves used in salads and flowers eaten raw), yarrow (an insect repellent), 
chives, soapwort which lathers and is now a weed, Chinese forget-me-not, rhubarb 
(used by Chinese for medicinal purposes including as a diuretic with the leaves also 
being an insecticide) and honeysuckle. There were 
also the herbs pineapple sage (used in drinks), sage 
(for stuffing meat), parsley, fennel (for flavouring 
fish), spearmint and pansy, Trees included almond, 
quince, apple and Dutch medlar, the latter making 
good jelly. This would have been a practical garden 
maintained by the post office staff who lived there. 


Bright View is a large house with a garden repre- 
senting the home of an affluent person. It has a for- 
mal garden with privet and box hedges lining paths and fence lines, the former used, 
as an external ant/séptic. Historically it would have been maintained by a gardener. ~ 
It has a large range of decorative as well as practical plants. As well as the border 
plants already mentioned there were lemon balm, lemon scented verbena, gingko 
biloba, ballandonia lilies, peanut butter plant, dragon lily, muscatel grapes, raspber- 
ries, agapanthus, dianthus, rosemary, hellebores (winter roses), gladioli, linaria, eve- 
ning primrose, lavender, potatoes, tomatoes, sweet corn, pumpkins, and evidence of 
some dormant bulbs. Trees included plum, lemon, cherry, almond, pinoak, a rela- 
tively young bunya bunya and a bay tree, the leaves of which were put in flour to 
prevent weevils as well as being used for flavouring. A river red gum Eucalyptus 
camaldulensis provides shade. 


On the comer after leaving Bright View was a red iron bark Eucalyptus tricarpa. 


Just up Speedwell Street on the east side is access to the garden at the rear of Linton 
Cottage. This cottage was based on a photograph of a building in Linton. Here was 
an example of a typical goldfields vegetable garden with raised beds to assist drain- 
age in the heavy soils. A rosemary hedge acts as an insect repellent and there is a 
tall narrow Luma tree from South America. No chemical insecticides or fertilisers 
were available so John explained that tobacco was used as a poison, with guano and 
blood and bone boosting nutrients. Plants in the vegetable garden were zucchini, 
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asparagus, wormwood, Jerusalem artichoke, camomile, peppers (capsicum), chives, 
tomatoes and a walnut tree. 


Across the road was St Ives, another beautiful home of a person of influence and 
wealth. Intended to look as if it is of Cornish origin, St Ives has a bluestone base. 
There is a myrtus hedge and a magnolia but with some roses removed from the front 
area there are gaps in the garden. Also growing are wisteria, statice and a plum tree. 


Just up the hill before the Red Hill National School with its one obligatory peppercorn 
tree is Davidson’s Cottage. The Sovereign Hill tale says that Mrs. Davidson is poorly 
and consequently includes medicinal herbs in her garden. There are opium poppies, 
pyrethrum, sorrel for making soup and hops which were put in pillows to assist sleep- 
ing as well as being used for beer making. There is also grey wormwood to keep lice 
away from the chooks, geraniums and some trees including a mulberry (fruiting but 
not ripe), fig tree and cumquat. 


Davidson’s Cottage looks across the road to Widow Wain’s home. Being a widow 
and needing to eke out an existence on her own there are only a couple of window 
boxes to adorn the front of the house but there are also agaves (cactus) which were 
used for fibre. Fran demonstrated how it could be stripped down leaving the sharp 
point of the cactus to act as a needle with trailing fibres the thread. 


The final place visited was that of M J Tavior ortthe corner of Main Street. This 
house has an orchard with pear, cherry, apple, plum, medlar, pomegranate, and quince 
trees. Other plants were New Zealand spinach which was said to be less salty than our 
coastal variety by those who tasted it, red, black and white currants and mullins 
(verbascum) which is now a weed. John said that mullins was rolled up and smoked 
for asthma but those present wondered whether it might be more of a cause than a 
cure. 


Gardens were quite dry because of the current drought but this would have been typi- 
cal of the situation in the 1850s when water was scarce because of pollution of surface 
water with mining residues which contained mercury, arsenic and cyanide. Water for 
domestic use needed to be caught in roof tanks or carted at relatively high cost from 
Yuille Swamp. 


The gardens and plants add authenticity to the impression created at Sovereign Hill 
and it is hoped that this can be maintained. However, it is noted that Sovereign Hill 
has recently reduced five garden staff to the equivalent of two and a half and it is un- 
clear how this will affect the standard which is currently achieved. 


Peter and Claire Dalman. 


Meeting Points 

° Council Meeting re Lake Wendouree water supply. Copies of submis- 
sions available including John Gregurke's. P. Dalman and C. Hall attended. 
NB John has been keeping an eye on the proposed sewage pipe project at 
Ditchfields Lane and put in a submission against it on our behalf. The devel- 
opers have taken the issue to VCAT. 

« ANN: John Gregurke reported that 90 Field Naturalists from 21 FNCs 
from all states plus the NT attended the 17-day camp based at Harrietville 
and Jindabyne. Notable points were the popularity of Wallace's Hut (oldest in 
the Victorian Alps and saved from burning in the 2003 fires); the ranger who 
showed members a Mountain Pygmy Possum, a Dusky Antechinus and a 
Broad-toothed Rat. This year also saw the earliest snowmelt and therefore a 
very early flowering season in the alpine areas ~ global warming making it- 
self felt. The next ANN get-together will be in Darwin in August-September 
2008. 


Show and Tell 

« Carol Hall: Photo in The Age of Helmeted Honeyeaters bred in cap- 
tivity at Healesville being released at their main habitat, Yellingbo. 

« Genny Binns — availability of panoramic postcard of the Grampians, 
produced by a relative. 

e Paul.Norquay: aerial photo of Lake Wendouree with depth contours 
Superimposed upon it; most areas between 0 and 300mm with large 
expanses of exposed mud around the perimeter and extensive areas 
of aquatic plants showing. 


Field Reports 

e Tony Johns: at Colignan, fledgling Boobook Owl in sheltered nook of 
a tree. One of its parents nearby being harassed by Wattlebirds. 

e John Mildren: in Fisken Rd, Male Satin Flycatcher, 2 recently fledged 
Pied Currawongs; small number of White-browed Scrubwrens 

e Greg Binns: at Lake Burrumbeet, where the water is barely 10cm 
deep: Black-winged and Banded Stilts, Avocets, Shelduck, other 
duck species too distant for 1D; Swamp Harrier, Kestrel, Brown Fal- 
con, Whistling Kite, many pipits on western shore. 

e Elizabeth Fitzpatrick: on Gippsland Lakes, large numbers of Black 
Swans; on Lake Wendouree, cygnets now well grown. 

« Carol Hall: on Feb 4" at Lake Wendouree, one Magpie Goose, first 
seen by Alan Morrison (former member) a week earlier; a small sin- 
gle (late?) cygnet still in grey down. It is interesting to notice how the 
receding water has concentrated the various birds into their particu- 
lar feeding zones. 4-5 White-faced Herons were feeding much close 
to one another. 


Diving ducks are more obvious by their numbers over a smaller area 
of deeper water; 2 clutches of 5 baby Blue-bills; a GC Grebe with 2 
young; 2 Pink-eared Duck and 2 Shovelers keeping company; by the 
Spit, 4 Black-winged Stilts, one a juvenile; Black-fronted Dotterels 
picking over the mud near The Boulevard; the Magpie Goose fossick- 
ing in the mud on the edge of the main body of water out from Pipers; 
the pale Purple Swamphen north of the Spit; a Little Black Cormorant 
in the remaining channel inside the island - forced to fish "horizontally" 
due to lack of water depth - a Pelican was behaving in the same way 
much further out, its head hunkered down on its neck so that the bill 
could shoot out almost horizontally. Large number of Little Pied Cor 
morants on the rowing markers. 


200-year old seeds to be grown. 


Contributed by Del McDonnell—extract from emailed newsletter of the Public Re- 
cords Office UK) 


The National Archives, Kew, London, is working with The Royal Botanic Gardens 
Kew to grow seeds that are 200 years old. The seeds—found in the archives—have 
been sent to the Millennium Seed Bank, West Sussex, to see if they can be germi- 
nated. Over 30 different types of seeds were found, including the King Protea 
(national flower of South Africa). 


The seeds were discovered in a red leather notebook by researchers exploring the 
High Court of Admiralty prize papers. The seeds were wrapped in paper envelopes 
with their scientific names inscribed in Latin. The notebook held the name Jan Teer- 
link from Flushing, Holland who is believed to have collected the seeds from the Cape 
of Good Hope before being captured by the British in 1803. 


A number of ships from the Dutch East India Company were captured around the turn 
of the 19th century and brought back to the UK. Their papers ended up in the High 
Court of the Admiralty as the British sailors would use them as proof of capture for 
their prize money (the money they received for bringing a ship and the mem back as 
prisoners). 


The ship carrying the seeds was believed to have been called Henrietta and the papers 
found in the collection show that it had been on a voyage to collect goods from around 
the world. The ship's records show that it had been to Java; also found in the wallet 
were scraps of silk collected from China in 1802. 


“Although it is normally very hard to germinate seeds of this age, the precise storage 
conditions of the National Archives means that there is a small chance that our re- 
searchers can grow the seeds". 


Our Pre-historic Plants 


Contributed by Lyndsay Fink. 


Proteas The Greek god of the sea, who could assume many forms, has given 
his name to a genus of plants known as the Proteaceae. Growing in Africa, South 
America and Australia they have reached the very pinnacle of existence and so no- 
where is there a greater variety than in Australia. Among the first plants to be found 
and named were the Proteaceae, with Banksias, named after Joseph Banks and found 
by him on Cook's Voyage of Discovery. 


They grow from the cold wet Alps to the hot and dry deserts 
and they must rank among our, and indeed the world's, most 
beautiful flowers. Many have very large flower spikes and 
all are laden with nectar to attract the insects, birds and 
small mammals they use as pollinators. 


They grew trom prostrate shrubs to towering trees that are 
spectacular when in flower. Some of the very beautiful 
plants in this family are Banksias, Grevilleas, Hakeas, Dry- 
andras, Isopogons and Waratahs. Many are found in West- 
em Australia but all states have them. 


The fact, too, that they grow on ancient land that has not been under the sea or suf- 
fered an ice age gives them an antiquity not seen in plants from the northem hemi- 
sphere. 
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Club Campout 


When: September 15-17 2006 

Where: Inglewood Motel and Caravan Park; bookings needed 
6-8 weeks ahead. 

Attractions: Melville Caves, Flora and Fauna Reserves, Gold 
Mining history. 

Details from secretary via email or hard copy. 


Calendar 


March 
Fri. 3 AGM and members’ images: "Geology Rocks!/”. 
Sun. 5 Excursion to Werribee Treatment Plant led by Greg Binns. Depart 8 am. 


Tues. 28 Committee Meeting @ 7.30 ri. 


April 
Fni.7 Ern Perkins “Plants of Semi-Arid Regions". 
Sun. 9 To be confirmed. 


Subscriptions are due now. 
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Supper Duty: March: Volunteers please. 
April: Del McDonnell 
May: Helen Burgess 


Comunittee 

President ooo. . Mr. Peter Daiman 

Vice-President .... .. Mr. Greg Binns 

Secretary so ececccciiccsscerce Mrs. Carol Hall 

TPCRRITET a. eavsesecoeons Mr. Les Hanrahan 
Miss Helen Burgess........... Mrs. Carol Hall (Editor)... 
Miss Maureen Christie........ Miss Fran Hanrahan......... 
Mrs. Claire Dalman......... é Mrs. Pat Marphy............. 
Mr. John Gregurke........... pte 


Correspondence: PO. Box 328W, Ballarat West, 3350. 
Email: Secrete~~ 

Editor: 
Website: www. ballarat.yourguide.com.au Click on Local Info. Search Environment. 
Meetings are held at the Ballarat Horticultural Centre, cnr. Gregory & Gillies Sts 
(VicRoads 254 F8) on the first Friday of the month at 7.30pm. 
Excursions: Depart from Ballarat Market Place (formerly Creswick Plaza) Creswick 
Rd., Ballarat (VicRoads 255 M10) at 9.30 am unless otherwise specified, 
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